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appeared. Not a single man or woman has ever existed whom I should 
wish to engage to play forever, rather than fill my theater from age to 
age with fresh faces, and new accents of nature. Continual perfection 
would be my ideal, not individual perpetuity; for such perpetuity, as an 
ideal, would imply either that perfection was unattainable or that the 
possible forms of it were exhausted. To the sorts of immortality, accord- 
ingly, which on closer inspection disenchant us and prove to be unde- 
sirable, I should add the finding of my own person again beyond the grave, 
together with the persons of all my earthly acquaintance, a prospect 
which leaves me cold or, rather, freezes me to the marrow. To read in 
such a sense the ideal of human nature, which after all is directed upon 
the ideal, seems to me far from penetrating and far from sublime. 

Q. Santayana. 
Habvabd Uiovebsity. 

The Riddle of Personality. H. Addinoton Bruce. New York: Moffat, 

Yard, and Co. 1908. Pp. xiii-f 247. 

This book, dedicated to William James and Boris Sidis, is a brief, 
popular presentation of the achievements of the psycopathologists and the 
psychical researchers. The author aims to correlate and unify the two 
sets of investigations in the light of Myers's theory of the subliminal self. 

The first chapter is devoted to a sketch of the development of spiritism 
from the Fox sisters to Mrs. Piper, and to a more interesting account of 
the work of the early hypnotists — Mesmer, Bertrand, Esdaile, Elliotson 
(" to whom belongs the distinction of having made mesmerism popular in 
England as a curative instrument "), and Braid, " who was the first really 
scientific student of mesmerism." 

In the second chapter, the author, after telling of the founding of the 
Society for Psychical Kesearch, recounts several of the classic cases of 
multiple personality, and concludes with a short statement of Myers's 
theory of a subliminal self. As it is this theory, in conjunction with 
telepathy, which constitutes the author's basis for interpreting "psy- 
chic phenomena," it is to be regretted that more pains are not taken to 
defend it from well-known objections. For example, when considering 
the objection that the phenomena attributed to a subliminal conscious- 
ness may be more simply explained as due to cerebral activities not corre- 
lated with any consciousness at all, we find by way of answer only the 
following : " Satisfactory as this objection may seem to him who makes it, 
he completely overlooks the fact that it takes no account of the psychical 
significance of the phenomena involved; that, in other words, while the 
problem of causation may be quite correctly given a physiological expla- 
nation, the deeper problem of why the resultant changes take the par- 
ticular forms they manifest remains untouched " (p. 49). One is tempted 
to reply that if the structure of the nervous system is adequate to de- 
termine the existence of the phenomena, it is of necessity capable of 
determining also their special character. Again, in citing alleged cases 
of telepathy in support of the existence of the subliminal, Mr. Bruce 
seems not to realize that even if we accept these cases at their face value, 
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they need indicate no more than an unknown type of physical communica- 
tion between brain and brain. Finally, supposing the subliminal con- 
sciousness to have been proved to exist, there is no reason why it should 
enjoy immortality; or why it should possess any greater measure of inde- 
pendence in its relation to the total nervous system than that possessed by 
our normal consciousness in its relation to such portion of the nervous 
system as may condition it. 

Chapter III. deals with the different theories of hypotism and with 
the therapeutic work of the French psychopathologists. 

Chapter IV. contains a sympathetic account of what has been done by 
Drs. Sidis and Prince, and a criticism of American neurologists for fail- 
ing to realize the importance of combatting the increase of nervous dis- 
eases in America by a more systematic and extensive use of suggestive 
therapeutics. The present invasion of this field by the clergy might have 
been plausibly explained as a result of its relative neglect by our 
physicians. 

The remaining chapters and three of the six appendices are, for the 
most part, taken up with a careful examination of the evidence offered by 
the Society for Psychical Eesearch in proof of survival of death. The 
author's conclusion is that immortality is still unproven, and that telep- 
athy is both a necessary and an adequate explanation of the phenomena 
adduced. 

Mr. Bruce's book is well written and very interesting. It may be 
recommended to all who desire a popular introduction to the subjects of 
which it treats. 

W. P. Montague. 

Columbia. Univebsitt. 

The Origins of Leadership. Eben Mumford. Chicago. 1909. Pp. 87. 

This doctor's dissertation, previously printed as a series of articles in 
the American Journal of Sociology for 1906-1907, studies leadership as a 
social phenomenon. Its eighty-seven pages can not be accounted a very 
weighty contribution to the subject. Mr. Mumford quite neglects such 
previous investigations as those of Herbert Spencer and J. G. Frazer. 
More than a third of his space is given over to a discussion of leadership 
"as an innate and acquired modal societary tendency or force," of its 
relation "to the organized and organizing phases of the social process," 
and of its aspects from " the genetic point of view." The author's treat- 
ment of these difficult themes is well reasoned, but in the present state of 
sociological analysis certainly premature. 

The student will turn with greater satisfaction to the study of the 
actual conditions of leadership among existing primitive folk. Mr. Mum- 
ford has here broken fresh ground in showing how the conditions of life 
in various hunting groups have influenced the development of personality 
and authority. This idea is worked out with special reference to 
Australian and North American tribes. It is to be regretted that the 
treatment was not more thoroughgoing; the citation of a baker's dozen 
of anthropological books and articles scarcely affords a very secure 



